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Ili/pniim I>. Eurasia. (livcnlaiul, laihrador, New¬ 

foundland, Mi(|uelou, Anticosti, (iasix,'*, New Hampsliire, Vermont, 
Ontario, Peace River, ( anadian Rockies, Rritish Colnnd)ia, ^ nkon, 
Alaska. 

C(iniplotlirciKill iilfni.'i (Selirel).) Sehini|). Eurasia. Ilnd.son Strait, 
J.,al)rador, .Anticosti, (ias|)('. New Rrnnswiek, W'nnont, Rhode 
Island, Conneetient, New York, Pennsvlvaida, (Ontario, Alinnesota, 
Saskatchewan, Peace River, ('anadian Roeki('s, British (’olnnd)ia, 
Northw(‘.st '^IVrritdrv, Ala.ska. 

Ili/piiinii frljaritiiii Weh. & Mohr. Eurasia. (ire(*nland, (Jaspe, 
Ontario, ()hio, British Colinnhia. No n'cord of this species having 
l)e<Mi eolh'cted in New Eimland has been found. 

Ev(*n a casual perusal of the distrihntion of the last four species, 
as hen* outlined, will show the striking similarity of gi'iieral range. 


margins, d'lu* .strikingly similar general range of the 


The collections of the Avriter in the (Jaspe Peninsula during the j)ast 
four years haw* demon.strat<*d the fact that th(*re they, ('.specially the 
last thr(*e, are occasionally a.s.sociated in the marly hogs and along 
marly pond 

four in North America at l(*ast suggests tlu* po.ssihility that th(*y may 
be clo.s(*ly as.sociated (*l.s(*wh(*re than in (bi.s])e and Alaine. d'hat the 
last naiiK'd .species has not been reported from as many .stations as the 
other thre(* may be due partly to the fact that it often grows more or 
le.ss .scatt(*r(*(l or i.S(3late(l through great coloides of mneh more con- 
spicnons m().s.ses, for e.xam])le, IIi/piiiiiii •'icorpiouic.s'. 

Providence, R. 1. 


VIOLA rillNENSIS IN THE EASTERN UNITED STATES. 


Ezr.a Brai.nerd. 


d'liE behavior of I’iola cJiincnsi.',- in four or fiAC localitic'S in the 

Eastern States indicates the |)()ssibility of its becoming (*stablished as 

a more or hxss tronbh'.soim* Axa'cd. The storvof the introduction (if the 

% 

gyp.sy modi and of tlu* English sparrow into the l.biit(*d States, and 
of the Anu'rican Avater-W(*e(l, FJodra caiiadnifii.'-i, into tlu* canals and 
rivers of England, should make ns watchful of fcireign plants or animals, 
that are cnlti\ated from scientific cnriositv. 


lOOS] lirainerd,— Viola cliinensis in the United States 
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I first made the aequaintanee of \ ioht cJiinrn-ri'i in the violet beds 
of the Xew York Botanieal Garden. Numerous seedling plants 
were noticed, scattered about and growing with other sj^eeies. In 
several instances it was the only j)lant that answered to a label such as 
r/o/a liirfa (of Europe) or U. odonfopJiora (of the Rocky Mts.). Evi¬ 
dently in these cases the ])lant originally set had died, and the self- 
sown r. chinen.s‘is, springing uj) in its |)laee, had been taken by the 
gardener for the rightful j)lant. At the time I utterly failed to make 
out the proper name of the usurper; but j)lant.s and .sirds were ol)- 
tained for further studv in mv own garden. 

§/ t 

I .soon learned to connect this ])uzzle with another. In the Britton 
Manual, p. (>37, there is de.scribed a stemh'ss, purple violet, “escaped 
from cultivation and estaldished, Washington, I). C. A(lv(>ntive from 
Euro])e,” under the name “ I 'iold laiicifoIi(t 'riiore.” But a moment’s 
reference to a European Botany reveals the fact that d'hore’s V. 
lancijolia is a fitcmmcd viol<>t, allied to, if not a variety of, the Dog- 
violet (U. c(ininu). ^ et however unaccountable the use of this name 
might be, the plant .so designat<'d by ]Mr. Pollard was evidently identi¬ 
cal with the lustv .stranger at Bronx Park. 

t o 

The plants transferred to the Middlebury garden seeimal but little 
di.sturbed by the change, and kept on producing .seeds until late in the 


autumn. 


d’he following spring numerou.s young 



came 


up 


within a radius of eight feet from the mother plants, so that I destroyed 
the fine crop that had apj)eared from .seeds intentionally .sown in the 
seed boxes, realizing that my guest was making himself rather too 
much at home with me. A few weeks later I received living plants of 
the .same thing from Prof. Fernald, of ( ambridge, who .spoke of it as 
a strange violet which “has Ix'come a wis'd in a large j)ortion of the 
Botanic Garden.” 

On my next visit to Washington, last A|)ril, I was able through the 
kind assistance of Mr. ddu'o. Holm to clear iij) much of the mystery 
that had surrounded the plant. Specimens S(“nt to Mr. W. Becker, 
the violet specialist of Berlin, were pronounced lyv him to be Viola 
chinensift G. Don, a native of Eastern Asia. Mr. Holm was informed 
at the Botanic Garden that the plants came from .seed obtained in 
England about twenty years ago, and that it had spread as a weed in 
the garden. I saw it also well e.staldished in the grounds about Mr. 
Holm’s residence in Brooklantl, 1). C., to which he had transferred 
plants about ten years previous. 
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4'lu‘ plant tliou^li v(*rv distinct from any American species, is yet 
more ncarlv allied to our mqiitafa and . ruciillafa than to any 

f t / t' 

sj)ecies of Europe or of Western America,— another instance of the 
close r(‘lationshij), |)ointed out by Dr. (Iray, between the Flora of 
nortln'astern Asia and that of northeastern America. 1. rhincnsi.'i 
has a loiiff, stout, .sonu'what branching root, and seems well ju'epared 
to withstand drought, or the hot sun of o|)en fields. 'Fhe flower is 
lilac-pur|)le; the spur 7 nun. long, rounded at the end, mueh com- 
pre.s.sed laterally, Ix'ing 4 nun. wide but oidy 1.5 mm. thick. The 
numerous clei.stogamous caj)sules are ovoid, green, on erect peiluncles. 
Most of the .stations named are |)opulous cities of Japan or Eastern 
China: from which W(‘ may surmise that the species is more or less 
domesticated, and thrives in cultivated ground in the ()rient, as it 
certaitdv do(‘.s with us. 


Middlehuhy, \'i:i{.mon r. 


SPHA(;XrM FAXOXII; AX ADDITIOX 'Ft) THE 

EJ/)KA OF NEW EXGEAXI). 


('aHI. Wahn.stouk. 


Si.xcE mv friend the lat(‘ Edwin F'a.xou was one of the oriiiinal mem- 
bers of the New England Botanical Club, it .seems fitting that the 
Sphagnum which I have recently name<l in his memory should be 
brought to the attention of Jus old a.s.s(>ciate.s by publishing in Rho- 
DOJ{A a translation of the original de.scri|)tion.‘ I wish to .say, by way 
of preface, that Mr. Faxon, an indomitable collector of S|)hagna, .sent 
me for inve.stigation during the nineties thousands of s|)ccimens from 
New England, all |)re|)ared with the most |)ain.s-taking care. To 
many others than my.self “Sphagna Bori'ali-Americana Fbxsiccata, ” 
an extremely noteworthy collection of on<‘ hundred seventy-two rej)re- 
sentative specimens of American peat mo.s.se.s i.ssued by Faxon in col¬ 
laboration with Profe.s.sor D. C. Eaton, stands as testimonial to his 
persevering ami accurate work as a collector. Fa.xon was j)re(Mni- 


* Nhiii^ (Miropiiisclie uiid aii.'^.siTcuropaisi-lie Torfmoose. Uedwigia XtA'Il. ji. 117 
(1908). 



